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^ Control of mass communication information has become 

a matter of increasing concern in scholarly circles. The emphasis by 
O^ESCO in recent years on national communication policies is related 
to this concern. One important justification offered for.fdcusing 
attention on communication policies has been their 'impact" on 
development efforts. Certain mass communication policies at the 
natipnaKLgvel will affect the success or failure of efforts at 
economic development. Analysis of available data suggests that a 
basic role of high centrality of mass communication information 
control in development is one of coordination of system units within 
relatively homogeneous and small nations. For such nations^ 
centrality is moderately associated with economic growth. For large 
and heterogeneous countries^ centrality of control appears to be 
uifrelated to rate of economic development^ or even to assume a 
negative relationship. Ihough further research is needed to confirm 
initial impressions^ policy makers should carefully consider the 
interactions of present And proposed policies with national 
functional and structural characteristics. (Author/JH) 
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ABSTRACT": Control of mass communication information has 
become a matter of increasing concern in scholarly circles. 
The emphasis by -Unesco ,in recent yearc- on national communica- 
tion policies is related, to this conce^n.. 

Ohe important justification qffered for focusing attention 
on communication policies ha's been their impacft on develop- 
ment efforts. It is l^eld.that certai«r mass communication 
policies at the national level will aff6»ct the success or 
failure of efforts at economic development. 

Analysis of available data suggests that a basic role of 
high centrality of mass communication information control 
in development is one of coordination of system^ units -within 
relatively homogeneous and small iiations. For such nations, 
1^ centrality is moderately associatjbd with economic growth.^ 
For large aiidi betierogeneous. cQuntr:^es; on the other hand, 
centrality of control appears to be unrelated to" rate of 
economic development, or even to assume a negative relation 
ship. " 

Though a good deal o f further^res p afrh wn i-h n npftd^r^ 4-n 

confirm these initial impressions, it does appear that 
policy makers should carefully consider the interactions 
of jpresent and proposed policies with national functiona.1 
and structural characteristics. 
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- MASS COMMHKICATION INFORMATION CONTROL 
.. , "* '• AND NATIONAL. DEVELOPMENT , 

" ■ - ^ 

^ Coritrol of mass communication infpri^ation has become a • 
^ matter of increasing concern around th'e world ^n recent years • 
Unesco has sponsored several meetings dealing with national 

0 

- communicatioir policies, and it has 'scheduled the first 

Intergovernmental Conference 'on that topic (Lee, 1976) . ^ Scholars 
have begun to eLaioratfe the theoretical basis for understanding 
mass communication information control (Donohue, Tichenor, and 
Olien, 1973 K Conec]Fned observers have called for more 
attention to current patterns, of control and their effects on 
dGVGlopment (Beltraii S., 1969; Dorfman and Mattelart, 1971; 
Inayatullah^ 1967; Kat7.,Vl973; Kekkoncn; 1973; Mc^rmott, 1969; 
Mann, 1970; Mattelart, 1973; -|Iattelart, ^piedma and Ftines, 1971; 
'•^v Nedzynski, 1973;"NordGnstreng and Varis, 1973; Schiller, 1967, ' 

1970, 1^3, 1974; Smythe , 1973; Wells, 1972). 

A key aspect of information control appears to be the • 
r .degree to which it i^ centralized into the hands of a society's 

. - c1 i tes > — &Q-JEa^^-a&- ^tiGnal dcvelbprnunL today is co nc^Tned:/ 
^the "control subsystems" of society, the subsystems concerned 
^ with establishing goals and implementing programs for their 
realisation (Hall and Fagen, 1968:86), typically are composed 
of a relatively small group of persons who constitute the ^ 
^ country's political leadership, or its power elite in Black\s. 
sense (196'6 : 62-63) . 
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*Notes may be found at the end of the paper. 



' • • • 

- ■ ■ : ■ * . ' 

Completd centra'lization of ma'ss conununication infor- 
matiorT^ontrol would consist of havingvall aspects of a 
nation's mass communication information totally controlled * 

t 4 • * 

"•by members of a single cohesive elite. Complete' decentral- 

^ ization v/ould see all m^ss communication information control 

■ decisions diffused outside the elite's control, ^ The cc3ntrast 

is between the^ focus of , control in the 'hands of *a' few 

individuals whcvalso are in commanding positions in the 

politicaJL 'life of a country, as opppsed to the diffusion of 

control widely throughout ia society. ^Thi^ definition 

parallels that of Levy (1960:16-17) for centralization in a 

society in ge^re.1.) ^ 

No country ever reaches a state of either complete 

^ centrality .or complete diffuseness of mass commnication 

2 

informitidn control. Even in the Soviet Union ^ which has 
one of the most highly controlled mass communication systems 
seen i^i the history of mankind ^ (Siebert , Peterson, and 
Schranmi, 195G : 5) , '"human nature," \^orking within "the 
immensity of the Soviet , political bureaucracy and the ma'fes 



modi~a;^twork , " finds chinks in 'the pervading" of ficial 
control pattern (Hopkins, 1970:148-149). Thu^ "a new pattern 
of control is creaLcd. On the other hand, complebe deceiitral- 
izati6n of mass coi.imunication. information control might occur 
only in times of ;iiass chaos, siich as perhaps might be 
experienced in. the midst of widesprcjad population uprisings. 
As Hopkins, generalizes, 
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No sopiqtM allows its mass media to roam at Will, 
entirely free lo disseminate to 'a mass audience all 
events ahd thoubhts they -choose . "And,, the reverse, 

no system of . mafes communications , regardless of .political 
or economic affiliations in its society, is ever perfectly 
^ managed. Rathe*, societies chart out areas in which the 

prfess operates With- little hindrance and often much 
encouragement (1970:109) . 

The power elit^ consists not only of . those holding 

formal governmental positions, but also of* persons in oth^r 

* 

positions of political power. Cpntrality of mass communica-^ 

1 . ' " . 

. tibn inrormation control is not^identical ^to control by 

governrucnt/ thenT example is Colombia, where control 

IS highly centralized, altlpugh th^ largest newspapers in^ - 

^ ' t 

the , country arc in the hands of leaders of opposing . ^ . 

political parties, not all of v^om v;ilJ. be in office at one 

time^ ^(Merrill, Bryan, and ^Alisky ,^970 : 212 ; sec also 

. Sommcrlad, 19*6 6 i 'O.. ) > ' ' ' 

^ 'Kenya illustrates another pattern. There the press 
is almost completely ^under the ownership oi ^loreign interests 
(Hachten, 1971:199-219). Newspapermen are ^tremely sensitiv(fe 

t to government wishes, however, and direct orders are seldom 
necessary 'to achieve a form of newspaper content that falls. ' 
within the bounds of the desirep of the^ political elite. 

The situatioh in Kenya also provides an example of 
an additional aspect of control. Concentration of ownership ' 
of the mass me^ia of a nation inl^o only a fev; hands leaves < 
the media in a vulnerable position vis-a-vis the central 
elit^*-. Nixon and Hahn have pointed out. that press ovmership 



is much more highly conccntra^^qd in the developing countries 
than in the rich nations. This €act alone, they wrote^ 

" 0 

may suggest why the press in certain ujiderdeveloped 
countries somotinios changers \so quickly from control 
by a -few priyate ovmers. to control by a feW. in the 
govci^ment . For if only a few individuals are involved 
on either side, it roally may make very little ^ 
difference bo anyone else (1971:16). 

efbncontratioja of ^ownership of mass communication institutions 

is<rnot identical to contraj.i^'at^o^ of control of mass comm3;ini- 

cation information, but hi^h concentration do(^ leave mass * 

■> 

media more*, open to central control than if ownership is " 
'idcly diffused! ' High co^icentr^lion-* also seems to 'be 
associated v:ith a high ^degree of indirect central control. 

National elites need not form a cohesive, monoli-thic, 
froijt. Where ni.^tjor divisions occur wxthiii a national elite, 
cei^trality of control may' well be diminished. <In South 
Africa, for example, the Xfrikaans press is' under ^the wing' of 
the Nationalist Tarty , which leads thc^se papers to support 

4 

the Party endorsement of apartlieid. The Argus group, on the • 
other hand, is dominated by mining inte-res^ts who object to 
apartheid because its costliness requires that they be taxed 
at'^a high r^te (Merrill , Bryan, ♦and Alisky, ■ 1970: 278) • At 
least limited divergencies may be expected within any national 
elite r "knd it is not uncommon to .find them reflected in 

control of mass commjairication institutions . 

Ivo aspects of centrality of^ltiass communicatioii inforh:a- 
tion control may be identified, then. One is the degree ta 



which con|:,rol is centralized in the hands "^of a national^ elite. 

Th6 other concerns the degree to which the .rfatipnal elite 

^ in a fco\antry with "a i;elhtively ' high degree of centtality 

of control agrees among itself on* goals and pfogfarri?:;. Deep 

differences often' may be reflected j.n media content which 

has character u;tjic§ .associated with some of the systems in 

which cont'rci]Pi's widely -diffus^^dn open coinment on basic 

goals of the society, aggressive reporting, disagreement eimoDg 

J tfedia put lets. These characteristics iriay be present despite 

,a high degree of centrality of control of mass ^ corrjniunication 
\ 

information into the hands of an elite taken as a whpfe. 

The similarities may be only transitpiry in the common 
case^ . i.owevor^ What frequently seems to happen is that one 
or another of the contending forces within the elite captures 
. the power to serve exclusively as the nation's control subsystem, 
This seems to bo what happened in Chile, for exantple, when a 
vigorous press under Allende was deicimat9d and muzzled under 
tlte generals who deposed him. Relative stability of contending' 
forces., in ^ocietie? with a high degree of centrality of power, 
as in Colombia, would seem to be the exception, and the 
, ^exception would seem to require, -^s in Colombia, agreement on 
the procedural rules for conduct of the process of conflict. 
In societies with a high degree of intra-^'elite conflict, an 
. ..iny^Qsjid ooQson.sus seems the--more coitmion result. ^ , ' - 

IMPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Development may bo defined as an" increase in system goal 
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realization. The focus Is'^on changes in goal realization, 

rather than simply on 'the absolute level. .It seems reasonable 

to assume that a major goal 'of most nations **in the" past few 

. decades has been economic ^rowth^ ^ ^ , • ♦ 

\ To achiT2ve goals, general systems thedr i^bs pos tu late, ^ 

. .- • ' ^ • y 



units of a system must act in a coordinated manner ~ (Miller, ' 
1965:343/ 34?; Naylor,^ 1970 : 211-212.).. At the level" 6f the 
nation, coordination of system uhits is necessary in part, *• 
because development is a proceSs of change, and change lea^s 
to conflict. ^The^conf lict may ^,e of several types:*" physical 
clashes betv/een tlifferent groups; conflict betv;een sets of* 
values -tliat have boon eamricd over from .earlier tim^s but. 
^ .which can no longer be held simultaneously (Holt and Turner, 
- 1966:265-266); conflict i;esulting from changes" in poli(?ies 

from prccopt to norm, 'or vice Versa (Holt an.d Turner, 1966:255); 

II ^ "ft. 

' conflict between fear of the unknown and the need to explore 
it in order to. cope, .with a changing; environmoiit ; conflict ' 
between different ones of the plural roles individuals play; 
'conflict between ignorance and knowledge. . . 

W'i«thQUt -coordination, conflict can grow into chaos, 
stopping all movement toward development. Or conflict might 
. result in a stagnant standoff. Some minimal .level' of conflict 
may be necessary for any cjcvelopmpnt to take'place, but if 
conflict grows beyond a certain level, positive development 
results v/ill be^ impCss.ible. 

The need for coordrnation encompasses parts of two 
functional requisites "^fbr '^development postulated by Holt and 
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'Turner (1966:52-53.) as adapted from, the work of Pafsons, 
' . ' , r 

"pal-tern maxTitenance" and "integration." Under the pattern- 

i ', 

maintenance' function V'ould fall such coordinatinq activities 
of mass comnTuni cation as enculturation into society's values, 
revMvd through pub lici ty of t^iose wh o~embody favo5r.ed values, 
and punishment through a'differont sort oJ^ publicity. These 
are means of deaionstrating through, the picture of the world,. 
pr^^^itod in, the j^ass media that the dominant valuer of the 
° scrcao^ty are ' indeed the onos whidh should be accepted. 

Cloqcjly rclaYed v.-puld be activities failing under 'the 
i tegrat.lor) funcLion, suc|? as providing information about" 
the. ro3e expectations and tdemandy of those wfeo dif fc5r from 
the audience member, in agl> social class, cjccupation/or 
place of residence. Provision pf such .infojrmatiqn aUows 
members of a society to interact more freCily-, it is> assumqd. 
(See 'McClelland, 1961:192ff; Schramm, '1963 s 41-42 . ) What 
might be termed the objective bases for. conflict may be over- 
come to. some extent. The mas^ communication process also 
may be used to make economic and financial information widely 
available, allowing audience members ^to coordinate their 
activities with reference to common points (Hayek, 1945). 
^" , Effective coordination involves all three aspects of 
the informat4.ori needs of societies unde^*going development: 
distributive,' lateral, and feedback (Schramm, 1964: 37, 42-43) 
Not only must information flow from elites to other members 
of .the society, but elites must Iparn what i r, happening in the 



rest oT^thc country^ and indijvidua^^ inust be aWare to 6o*me 
extent o£ the situations of othcrgVon 'their same social <.level* 
, Information "control processes may operate on any of the three - 
aspects*. ^ , » . • 

• liy ftir the -vai^t bul4c of the work <frv communication 
and deu9lopmont and on inf orn;c3tion. con!trol has dealt with' 
distrilmtive Aspects. Little attention has been paid to'' 
lateral and foodbac]: communication • Perhap« this is because 
in tKo poorest .countries obr.ervers perceive a greater need 
for di.s tribution «of information 'to accomplisJi ^bas'i'o tasks * 
such as creation of ..a sense of natidnhood. • Perhaps it is 
relc>(ir^d to the groaVor visibility of institutions which play 
primarily distributive roles, such as the- mass media. Or 
perhaps i^^a conception "of cormmni cation v;l)ich lacks a feedback 
comppnont,'- which places primary strfcjss on what the media "can 
do," without sufficient attention to' the context, has bden 
related .to thi's focus of attention; Whatever the reason for this 
stresr> in the past, it seems well-accepted today that the mass 

. communication process doQS involve feedback as an essential' 

J cl^racteristic.' ' \ 

Will' a high level of centrality of ^ mass communi-cation ^ 
information control be favorable or unfavorable to development? 

' Given the basic nature of the coordination task and the variety 
of needs for coordination posited by social theorists, it would 
seem that a relatively high degree of centrality would. aid ^ 
development efforts. ^ . \ 



P^"oPP'^i'tion must be ^gualified. First,. in ^liy 

empirical situation '^.'large ' number' of factors m^iy ,be -relevant 
in studying- the reiationship between centrerilty of mass ^ \ 

comnmniczition informatitm control :ahd doveloDmentf." Three of 
these will be examined below:^ FunGfeional diTferentia<tion; ^ 
Cultural^ heterog-eneity., and -size. That hardly exhausts the., 
'list> however, and although these three are felt to be ' " 

important concepts when considering' the -basic proposition, 
..many others could be -examined. Availability of useful -^ta . 

I. ^ ' - 

played a part In the choice, of th§ thiree factors s^diod, ^as 

. * \ ^ / ' . ' 

well as thoit theoretical relevance. ' ' 

.> 

'Second, the theoretical framework* from/whiph the 
proposition is- dravm is rather loose. This stems .from at 
•least two sources: the ambiguity of gener^l^ systems tiieory ' 
when applied to large, relatively .'open systems such as 'countries, . 
and the variety of social sci'^n6e literature relevant to the 
question of control and development. An open, 'eclectic 

theoretical framev;ork is viewed as an advantage at this stage 

if 

of research on centra^ity of mass communication information 
control and development • Such an applroach to theory would seem 
likely to offer more in the way of hacristic possibilities far 
this new focus than would a more tightly structured. tro:M.ment . 

Th^ird, at this time it would appear prcsumptious \ 
make categorical claims concerning a proposition such . l^ht. 
one presented above wl jn there is little in the way of information 
with which to evaluate it. While a first preliminary Analysis 



Dre§entoc| be,low, 'i't *cannot> by any jneans be considered 
conclusive It should be viewed, rather, as suggestive of* 
the possibilities of the approach. ' * > • 



CULTURAL .HETEROGENEITY AND SI^E 



It has 'been asserted that /information programs aimed 

at innovation must be adapted to'docal circumstances \ (Brown 

\ 

and Kearl, 1967; Fi^tt, 1975; Schramm, 1964:86, 123).. In ^ 

many countries, dif-^erence? among communities from one paf'L 

of the. nation to another are striking. Variations ir.ay be . 

found in language, religion, social no-^ins and values"/ and, 

pthqr aspects of culture. ^ . ° , , " 

Cultural heterogeneity refers to the number ,of culturally 

distinct 'units within* a. system. The , concept diffejrs from 

'functional differentiation in lhat the distinct units? may 

perfiorm the same function witjiin the system. At the same time 

it differs from segmontal:i|on in- iVs stress on 'cultural'' aspects 
• • - ^^ " • • ' t ' . ♦ ' * 

as^ opposed to other v;ays in v;hich units ixi^y be cli^^cteri^ed. ^ 

(See Soro*kin, 1568; Marsh,. 1967: 31.) ^ . . / 

1 > 

..Varying locar- circumstances require that .'jome aspects 
©f mafes communication information cpntrol be.isprcad out from 
the control centers of a nation to its "social periphe.ry. 
Whether it be recent immigrants to the slums of a capital 
city, or- isolated villagers deep in high mountain valleys, 
audiences for mass communication must receive messages' stated 
in their own ^ to rm^ if they^ are to understand, and action them* 
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U ^igh centrallty of mass communication infoinnation 
control in culturally heterogeneous countries may have 
''several j^ssible adverse cr isequenccs: low comprehension of 
messages, lack of useful information, inappropriate information 
distortion of infdrmation, poor timing in information delivery. 

For example, radio programs may beVbroadcast in dialects unin- 

\/ ^ • 

telligibl45 to , intended audiences. Fapfners may be urged to'** 

plant grains which are not edible -bo both humans and animals, 

ignoring actual use o¥ crops. Programs directed at farmers 

may be scheduled when they are in their fields, milcs^^from the 
- • ' * ,. 

ne^rpst radio. ^ 

The difficulty of" central coordination^ increases even - 
more rapidly than -lihe number of ^ distinct .heterogeneous 
components in a systes^. -he number of blinks among system 
compQncnts increases extre ely^ quickly as the number of com^ 
ponentfs risejs. VThere n = the number 'of unit« and L = the 
number of potential links^, the formula is 
* L - 2^ - 1. ' 

^For these' reasons, it is expected that at the higher 
levels of heterogeneity great centrality of mass communication 
i^formatidA control v/ill hinder efforts at dcvelopmentT 

It' has been he^d that the size of a social system has 
a g?eat effect on communication. In a recent study, the 
proportion of total system resources devoted to communicative 
activities was found to increase wi th .the *si:?:e of the. social 
system on th\ree different system levels, the insjtitutional, 
the communal, and'the societal (Kasarda, 1974:19). This 



may be an indication of the greater difficulty of achieving 
what is felt to be adequate perfofi^ance of the integrative 
funqtion through communication as system size increases 
(Holt and Turner, 1966 : 220-223) • 

One reason for increasihg difficulty in^ integration 
as size rises may be a cohcomitant increase in 4i€rterogenfiity , 
the consequences o^ which were discussed above. Independent 
-of that factor, however, increasing geographic size also i-s — ^ 

c. 

associated with increasing channel lengths. -Long channels 
decrease t?he chances of success in both information dissemi'- 
nation -and feedback, according to Schramm (X964:81, 123). - 
Depending on the medium' used, long channels also may be slow 
(holt and Turner, 1966:300, 302). IJnder these circumstances, 
.it is expected that high centrality of mass communication 
information control will not be as^^ociated with rapid 
development in large countries . 

FUNCTIONAL DIFFERENTIATION 

Functional differentiation may be defined, in system * " 
terms , ^aSHilie emergence of new components to fulfill distinct 
functions (NJarsh, 1967 : 31f f ) A$ this process proceeds over 
time, systems may become more or less functionally diffcrenti 

ted. ' ^ - . . 

f " ■ . 

Functional differentiation is. strongly associated with 
national economic development (Marsh, 1967:34). New function 
arise in the economic system as development proceeds, and iiew 
structures ai^a created to perf^^rm them. 
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All contemporary nations are highly differentiated 
functionally in comparison to, for example, ""primitive hunting 
societies. Yet tliere are considerable variations in level of 
differentiation among the word's nations (Marsh, 1967). 

•^Whether a cou^hfccy is relatively low or high in the "scalje 
of funcy.oi«l-:^:^[f^retitiatibn, it will require some form of 
ego?3I^ation of the components which are performing different 

functions. The basic- nature of this need for c6ordination* was ^ 

ti 

recognized in the 19th Century by such sociologists as Comte^ 
and Spencer. V/ithout integration of functionally dif f ereatiated 
components, society faces disintegration and instability. 

In contrast to the heterogeneity and size variables/ it 
is expected that centrality ^of mass communication information 

control will be associated with development irt countries which 

% . __ _ .1 , J 

afe both lov; pnd high in level of Tunctional differentiation. 
Rega.rdle5s of the specific level .of 'functional differentiation 
in a country, the .need for coordination of components in the 
complex contemporary state remains. ^ " 

e * ' O 

METHOD ^ . 

Data were drawn from three sources to serve as indicatoirs 
for the concopts of centrality of mass communication information 
control, development, functional differentiation, cultural ^ 
heterogeneity, J-and size. Number of- nations was 75. 

U ^ 

Centrality of mass communication infoi,*mation control was 

' I 

indcxod by n ocalc constructed from, nine of Lowenstein' s. (1967a)' 



PICA variables. 5 The variables used were chosen because it was 

felt they would reflectr degree of central control over mass 

communication. The mean score across the nine variables was 

obtained for each country, and the resulting distribution was 

trichotomized.^ (See. Appendix A .for minimum and maximum values 

arid cutting points for this and other variables. In alL 

instances of tri- or dichotomizing, an attempt was made to have 

as nearly equal numbers of cases in each category as possible^, 

■ given the raw distribut'ions. ) . 

Development was indexed by data on the average annual 
I . 

growtn rate in gross national product for 1960-1965- They were 
drawn from tfie Taylor and Hudson V7orld Handbooil"-W*-' (1972) , as 
found in theT data* set .distributed by the Inter-University ^'^ '" 
Consortium for Polifeicai Research (1971). This - distributjen 
was also trichotomized, " < 

All remaining distributions were dichx>tomize^, except for 
the racial and religious heterogeneity variables* They were ' 
coded as dichotomies in the origii)al data sources. ' . ' 

Functional differentiation was indicate^d by three variables 

literacy rate anc3,,on a per capita basis, newspaper circulation 

ft 

and gross national product. The strong association between 
functional dif^Eerentiation and level of "gross national product 
was '.'iscusscd by Marsh (1967:34). In the absence of a direct 
ind jator of level of functional differentiation, it appears to 
Frovidc satisfactory indirect ev/donco. ^Literacy and per capita 
newspaper circulation arc two" addijluiona] variables which appear 
to boar a strong rolati onship to fuhctional differentiation and 



whichr as will be seen below, are highly correlated, v/ith gross 
national product per capita. Data , on all three variables were 
drawn from the -World Handbook II (Taylor and Hudson, 1972).; 
Cultural' heterogeneity was indicated by four 'different 
< variables. Again from World Handbook II came data on -cthno-' , 
linguistic heterogeneity. . From the Banks and Textor Cross 

» % V 

Polity Survey (1963) came data on linguistic, vracial, and 
relig^idus heterogeneity. ' . , 

f - 

Correla'tipns among the functional differentiation, 
cultural heterogeneity, and size variables, in the t'ri- or dichot 
omized form indicated above, were lov7 to e moderate in magnitude. 
(See Table l.p^ The correlation with the greatest absolute^ 

J 

Table 1 goes about here . 

• *' - > 

value v/as between linguistic heterogeneity and literacy* Appar- 
ently substantial diversity in intra-national languages resulted 
in difficulties in literacy trai g. There was a tendency, 
also, for the countries with the' grG?it<$st heterogeneity in 
•language be the pftorer ones, and lack of educational funding 
hampers literacy* achievement, ^he overall . pattern of relatively 

s 

low coefficients indicates that the sets of variables "may be 
vifewcd as relating, to substantially different iinderlying concepts. 

Correlations among the three functional .differentiation ' 
variables were all quite high, .90 or above. This would indicate 
they arc all re] ated- to some one unddrlying factor. 

The sc^ of six coefficients for the culttiral heterogeneity 
yariablos rcinga from -.04 up through .66, Tlic four variables 

■ ' IV 
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seem to oe tapping distinctly different aspects of the overall 

. concept of cultural hei erogeneity; . 

» • « 

FINDINGS • ' , . 

As expected, a relatively' small ^but statistically 
-Significant association was found between' centrality of mass^ 
communication information control and development (tauj^ = ,14, 
^ P. = .03; see Table 2) .° The same focal i^^lationship was 
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^able 2 goes about here 

ft 

somev;hat larger, and still statistically sigiUficant, when - 

the sets of countries lo^ and high in functional, dil.ferentia- 

- . 9 ^ 

tion w&re esfamined separately. 

Looking at coi:n>tries low in cultural heterogeneity,* the 
develdpment-centrality .of , mass communication information ' 
contro? association was roughly double the focal coefficient 
of fr all four' heterogeneity indices. In. each icase 'the 

tau co^ iicients were statistically significant. 

However, countries high in cultural heterogeneity 
exhibited a quite different pattern of coefficients, cigain 

V * * 

as predicted. For those countries two df the four coef f ici'cnts 
were only 0.01 in absolute value, and the other. two actually' 
took on negative values which were statistically significant. 

The differences between the low and high heterogeneity 
coefficients were statistically significant for three of the 

lb 
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four indicators of cultural heterogeneity, an(3 the fourtji 

* ♦ 
had a probability of 0.069* This is in contrast ""to the 

• ♦ 
functipnal differentiation indicators / where none of the \ 

three lov;-high differences were statistically significant. 

Small countifies again showed a mode;rate and statistically 
significant degree of association between qentrality of mass 
communication information control and development, while 
for large countries the coefficient was* only 0.02. The 
difference was not statistically significant, howevei;, with 
a probability of 0.086. 

The six funotiorial' differentiation tau coefficients 
ranged from 0.18, for low gross national product per capita,^ 
to 0.36, for countries high on that .variable . Mean of the 
six was 0.28. This is' just twice the value o£ the global 
correlation between the two focal variables.' 

It is also .just slightly less than-^he mean of the 
five correlations for the low values of thc^ cultural 
heterogeneity and size indicators. That mean was 0.29. 

The sirailarity between the two me^ns is striking, and 
it lends itself to the interpretation that a basic role of 
high centralii-y of mass' communication information control-in ^ 
development is one of coordination of functionally differentia- 
ted system units within relatively ^mall and homogeneous systems 

CONCLUSION ' , ' 

Decisions about national coinnmni cation policy are being 
mndo today. Considering the current strops on the subject, 
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additional official action^ defining the place of the mass , 
media appear likely in the near future. One of the questions 
of"* most vital , importance in communicatioii policy deliberations 
concerns the extent to which 'control over mass communication " 
information should be centralized into the hands of a small' 
group of national^ leaders, . " , 

Little research has been done on the effects of 
centralization of mass communication information- control^ ' 
however. The present stbdy represents a first step toward 
empirical investigation of its implications for national 
deyelopirienfe. 

It w&s found that there is- a small positive association 

between centrality of mas^ xopnunication information control 

and rate of grov/th of grogs national prodiict^^^ The association 

increased in magnitude for "small and culturally homogenebos^----... 

coun^tries, but dis^peared or Keoame negative foip countries 

\ 

which were, large or culturally heterogeneous*. The association 

between centrality of mass communication information control 

« 

and gross national product growljh rate was positive for both 

^ • - 

a group of counti"ies low in functional differentiation and for 
a group with higher values on that variable. A basic, role of 
high centrality of mass conmiunicatlon information eqntVol may 
be coordination of functionally differentiated system units 
in small*-^ and homogeneous systems..- 

•Such generalizations must be viewed cautiously , however . 
Several limitations seriously circum^Jcribe tlic study. The 
theory on v;hich the empirical work is based i:emains imprecise. 

• . 20' 
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Questions may be raided as to the , appropriateness of the ' ' 

entitation, especially in light ©f' recent work concerning* * 

the role of multinational corporation's. Operationalizations. - 
are mostly indirect; m addition, other problems of validity 
and reliabiiity are present. The ,usual problems of attemp- * . 
ting- to generalize about processes from synchronic data are 
faced* There is also^ the possibility* that the~ results obtained 
here "may be due* to some particular historic configuration 
unique to the early 19^0s period. •^'^ > . 

More* attention"* needs to be' given to processes which 
affect centrality of ?nass communication information control, 
including, development itself.-^^ (See Weaver, 1974.) . . • 

Additional concepts need to be integrated into the 
thepretical framey^ork; as well as refining those used. For 
example, the concept of "goal"- as applied to countries seems 
in need of a good deal of attention. Multiple and internally 
conflicting goals appear to need explicit consideration. 
Totalitarian societies may place much more stress on ^develop- 
ment, as defined here, as well as exhibiting a higher degree 
of centrality of control' of mass communication ^-^^formation. 
Lack of consumerist goals in such societies may contribute to 
aii^ccelerated pace of gross national product growth. ' . 

D^^ite the necessarily tentative nature of conclusions 
drawn from^this study, they do indicate that communication 
policy plannersNshould seriously consider the implications 
for development of oecisions which affect centraility of mass 
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ctommunication information control. Further reisearph is 
needed to establish with greater precision the nature- 
of the relationships among the concepts considered here, 
as wall as to provide more direct evidence ,of casuality. 
Considering thd stakes for the people of the .developing 
countries, additional reseaordh would seem a small step 
before establishing communication policy structures which 
this ptudy suggests may have deleterious "consequences in 
some nations. 
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NOTES 



Information coijtrol. is * any process affecting the rat-e of 
flow or types of messages pas^^ing 'through a system. "All 
communipatioji processes have a control function within 
them • . "'(Doriohue, •Tichenprv and Olien, 197,3:653) • 

Crucial among the wide varifety o^ Information control 
processes affecting piass communicatibn is •selfection of 
messages to be distributed according^ to the definitions 
of reality and th^ operating procedures established by 
tho§^ who occupy 'key positions in the source component 
of a mass, cortununi cation sys^tem (Breedi,- 1955, '1964, Giebbr,, 
1964; White, 1950) . The definitions and procedures, in 
turn, are in large part det^rmiined by-other factors. Among 
the most^ important of these are cultural norms and sociali- 
zation practices. 

Information control processes may ie^d to total closure 
of some types of message flov*s, constrictions of other flows, 
introduction of distoofting itiformatitfn, and overloading of 
channels. (See Gerbner, 1961; Kebkoneh, 1973; Marceau, 
-197Zr-itoloXairaYid Lester, 1974;' Rao, 1966.) . ^ , 

Legal*^ censorship' is one important iiaeans of vclosure or / 
constriction of message flow.. If cens^orshi^ is sufficiently 
harsh, however, after a cime it will no longer. be necessarv 
for the legal mechanism to come into play explicitly, in 
such a ca'<se, as. in Nazi Germany (Kiefer,. 1974:97) ; much of 
the control originally undeir legal processes will come to be 
performed as part of nprmal operating* procedures. 

Legal sanction ie net necessary for censdrous activities, 
however. An illustration is provided by Rao (1966), in his 
study of development in two Indian villages. In Rao^s model, ^ 
commuhication' impinges on an economic system^ creating new 
stresses, ^t the very ^earliest points of development the 
system is closed,^ as in an isolated rural village. 

The communication-induced stresses are felt first by the 
elite of the system,, who perceive new opportunities in mes- 
sages from outside (Rao, 1966:111). If the opportunities ' 
are consonant with the culture of the system, they will be 
seized, first by, the elite and gradually by larger and larger 
portions of the populace • 

Diffusion throughout the components in the economic 
system depends, however, on the presence of information 
sources perceived as neutral betwex?n competing, or potentially 
competing, power factions within th^ system tRao, 1966:112). 
If sources axe viewed as biased with regard to political " 
factions, a new set- bf information control processes will come 
Into play. These processes will halt information distribution 
thereby removing the stress-creating factors in the economic 
system and returning it to the status quo ante. 



,lnforma;tion channels may be clpsed coinpletely By elites 
or difitorting messages may >e introduced <if they feel 
threatened.' (Rao, 196"6: 111-112; see" also Marceau, 1972.) 
Events favorable to overall economic ^development will be 
permitted only to the extent that they are consonant with 
elite interests; elites control the information flov;s which 
by and large le'^d to the occurrence of ..innovative events. * 

i ' ' " ' ^ 

Any society must have some minimal level of centrality 
of communication to be said to exist, according to Levy 
(1-966:488-489). Throughout this paper, the term "centrali- 
zation'! is used to refer to an. aspect of the process of mass 
communifcation information control, and "centrality" to the 

corresponding stat^ at a given- time. 

1" ... 

Though not explicitly considered in the present work, 
it is realized that nations may have conflicting goais> 
and that eco,nomic' growth may not be the primary goal. 
Further, it shpuld be noted in connection with any work 
dealing with control of mass communication that the con- 
tention has been made that national goals are in many 
cases strongly affected by mass communication polTcies 
of other countries or oi foreign organizations. (See, 
for example, Schiller, 1967, 1970, 1974; Wells, 1972. f 
Beyond that, although some have held 'that all nations have 
goals, explicit or implicit (Moeller, 1974:1), other havB 
argued t hat the concept , at least as usr>f^ in gf^n^^r^r gys terns ^ 
Uii^<->iy , is "TlO^^resently applicable to contemporary socie- 
ties (Buckley, 1967:206). 

Both the distributive and feedback aspects of informa€ion 
control' are discussed by Donohue, Tichenor, and Olien (1973). 

The nine variables, with their original PICA variable num-* 
bers, were: 

5. News and editorial personnel (all media) subject 
to government licensing, certification, and appointment. 

6. Favoritism in release of government news. 

7. Media allow^ to utilize services of foreign news 
agencid^s. [Though worded in the opposite direction from 
other variables, this one wa§ codpd in the same direction 
as all. the rest.*] 

8. Government control, ovpr domestic news agencies. 

9. Print media subject to governmental licensing. 

10. Government control of ci*rculatior\ and distribution, ' 
not including ^post^l service. ^ ^ 

13. Government or "government party" ownership of media. ' 
(including radio,, television and domestic news agencies) . 




14, Publications op*position political parties 
banned. ♦ , . 

18, Government subsidies and/or bribes to •press and 
newsmen, (Lowcnstein, 1967b: 1-2) 

The remaining 14 PICA variables were not used. For a 
variety of reasrons, it was felt they were Ifess satisfactory^ 
as indicators of centrality o.f control. 

Direction was reversed after, finding means across-- variables , 
so that a- high score indicated hic/h ^tentrality of mass 
communication. information control and a low score indicated ' 
low centrality. 

The nine PICA variables did not meet the criteria for 
a\uni5iimensi)C3hal cumulativ<2 scale. • / 

. The final scale of centrality ,of mass communiciatisn 
information control *was trichotomised , along^with the 
indicator pf development, because the theory on which 
the empirical analysis rests did not seem to provide an 
appropriate? basis for ? finer analysis, and because the 
data are generally open to* some suspicion as to the valid- . 
ity even of jfSnkingS; much less if considered as i^ an 
interval level of measurement had' been attained • 

The other variables^ all of v.'hi'ch were dioho.tomized,- are 
open to the same theoretical objection to their treatment as 
if a high level of measurement had been obtained. Xn ac^dition 
for .the type -of analysis to be performed , , cell numbers would 
have bee n quite -Ipw if more than two categories had been used. 

Coefficients are based on the set of 3 x 3, 3 x 2, and 2x2 
tables generated when ' correlating each of the variables 
^escribed above wi'th all the others. The data were analyzed 
in this manner, rather than 51s continuous raiTk-ordcr distri- 
butions, for the s.ame reasons they were t,ri- or dichotomized 
in the first place (see footnote above) , 

Thti common practice of presenting probabilities and 
discussing "statistical significance" even though no sample 
was drav;n is followed here. The probabilities may be inter- 
preted as the, figures that would .bo obtained if the data 
were based on a representative sa'mple of all countries. 
They are presented as an aid ^to interpreting the" coefficients 
of Association. 

All coefficients in Table 2 are Kendall's tau > . Number of 
cases ^or the global relationship was 75,* 

The procedure for obtaining the coefficients for the 
three functional differentiation variables, the_four 
cultural heterogeneity variables ; and the size variable- 
was as follows: Using the dichotomies indicated above, 
countries with low values on each variable were grouped 
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' , . together; * separate groups of- countries high on each 
, variable alb© were* formed. , Within each of these 16 sub- * v 

^. groups^ (two for eacsh variable), I^He centrality of mass 

^ communication information control and GNP growth rate , 

variables were cross-tabulated. The sanje trichotomies , % 
as indicated earlier *for 'these two variables were used. \ 
for the'subgroup tables. The coefficients of assOciatJian 
were con\puted for the sep^rateVsubgroup tatrles,. 

The subgroups of countries low ai\d high on the control 
^vari'ablos ranged in number from 17 to 52, with just one sub- 
group at eaph of these extremes. All other .silbgr9ups* fell 
within the 27 to 40 range in number* of case?. -UAeven splits 
between the low and high subgroups' resulted frojn unequal 
distributions in the original raw data/ * . . 

The term "control^ variable" -is used here in * the t^enso 
of a variable upon ^hich bne controls in order to- specify . 
further the nature of the relationship between two focal 
variables. See Rosenborg (1968 , Chapter' 6), for discussion 
of specification.^', ' . \ ^ ' . * ' 

Only those analyses specifically indicated hy the . 
theoretical framework* are repoi:,ted here. WhilQ other 
relationships may well be interesting and important, the- 
present report deals only with relationships of direct ^ 
theoretical relevance in the 'fense of folic5V;ing immediately ' 
■< from the reasoning given iji the first 'sections of • the paper. 

9. _The question naturally- arises as to whether the. observed 

correlations betv/een centrality of mass, communication infer- 
, mation control and^ deyelopmonl. aro^genuine or spur iotas . Tv;o 
aspects of the questioii wrll. } • ^considered here. ^ ' 

First is whether ther^ is any cpmbinatiqn of 'Variables^ • 
such that the observed global correlation might be considered , 
-merely an artifact Of other ^ more plausible correlations. If 
the focal relationship were merely one weak linlj in a dhain ^ 
o'f strong correlations, it might be explained a^ a result o^ 
the other links, rather than being of' intr^n:^ic importance. *^ 

Examination of the pattern o^ correlations among all 
the variables (presented cin Table 1) indicates that this is • f* 
. not the case. First', there were no extremely high porrela- 
tions with either of the two focal variables. The highest 
in absolute, value was between centrality of mass com!m\inica" 
ti^n information* control and literacy, at -.54. Liter;acy, 
in turn, wAs very" strongly related to both newspaper circu-- 
lation (.93) and gross national product per capita (.90). 
But neither of these two varJLables had a strong relationship 
r to gross nationals product growth rate, which would be required 

- to^ complete a causal chain. 

» ■ 
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^ ^jjailir^ ^suits' were obtained £rbm examination^ of the - 
• patterns, of correlation for the two* variables which followed 
literacy* iJn the magnitude of the absolute value ot their 
colore lat ions" with centrality of mass coimnunication informa- 
tion control. The tv;o' variables were newspaper circulation 
(-.46) and gross na'tional' product per capita (-.39)1 Vari- 
ables which showed a strong relationship to these two were 
'not In 'turn highly correlated with gross national product 
^growth rate. - ' * ..^ ^ . 

The second. asp(^ct of the question of spuri'ousness con- 
sidered here relates to the patterns of correlation obtained 
when 'the fOcal relationship was examined under- the lowland 
•high, values of the control variables. Conceivably the 




artifact. The correlati<^ns. Shown in Table 1 might have 
^ c^pnstrained the relationship between the tv/o focal vari- 
ables so that the. dif ferer^ces found between the focal 
"correlation coefficients irom low to high* values of the 
control variables A\'ere inevitable. 

This was not tW case. The global correlation betv/een 
centrality of mass \:omTrn>?nication information control and 
development, at .14, v/as low^ enough that a wide variety 
of values of^tau would have b^^en possible, for the partial ^ 
tables. The relatioTiship between centrality of ma-ss ' ' 
commui34.cation information control and development did have 
a v;ide range within which it could vary, and the results, 
obtci.ined v;cre not merely sta^tistical artifacts . 

lb. For example*, there appears to be no clear consensu^S''^^ the 
.Economic literature on the period over which one must 
examine GNP -grov/th rates in order to come to conclusions 
about "development". Some sources seem to feel a five-year 
jcriod suf f ices;^ dthors would appear to require at least' 
,10-15 years; yet others indicate a much longer time span, 
'on the order of 50 years, is necessary to speak of 
"development" as opposed to short-term fluctuations. The 
appropriate period mu;:-t, of course, be related to the 
particular theoretical approach; little work was found 
which related, explicitly related national goals, information, - 



and development. 

4 c 



If the study were replicated for the period since the 
energy crisis, it seems likely that much the same conclusion 
about the global relationship would bo Reached, according to 
indications in current news reports . 

27 



Rapidly changing communication technology appears likely 
to extend the possibilities of centralization of control 
of mdss communication information. It may be that changes 
in coatrol resulting from changing technology will be so 
far-reaching as to require revision of basic thinking 
concerning the congpequences of control • For example, 
radio has been described as a decisive JE^actor' in the 
rise of the totalitarian form of government (Inriis, 1972: 
165). The technqlLogy of 1^84 appears closei to realization 
the social structure may be ripe for i£s adoption in the 
form Or\>rell feared. 
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